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WHO WOULD BE A PARENT! | 


(Concluded from page 98.) 


“ ABSENCE,” continued the stran- 
ger, “ while it strengthens the atfec- 
tions of a parent, acts differently upon 
the sentiments of a child. New ob- 
jects divert the mind: independence 
generates new ideas: fresh attachments 
are formed ; and this is the first evil a 
parent has to apprehend. My children, 
though affectionate and dutiful, experi- | 
ence this change in common _ with| 
others: by degrees our intercourse 
became less frequent ; and their confi- | 
dence in their parents seemed gradual- 
ly withdrawn—alas! too fatally so— 
Stil we fondly contemplated the real- | 
ization of our hopes, in the future we ‘1. | 
fare and prosperity of these beloved | 
objects, when we were shocked by 
the intelligence that our darling girl 
had fallen the victim of a wealthy sedu- | 




















cer, a married libertine ! What a pang | 
for a mother, idolizing a child, as did 
the mother of Adeline! What a blow | 
for a father, jealous of his honour, | 
though reduced to poverty! We shud- | 
dered—we wept—we bewailed toge- | 
ther. We would have reclaimed the. 
wretched girl: but it was too late! 
—The villain had abandoned her to| 


wretchedness, but he could not reduce | 








| rick ; 





her to infamy. Her mind was cast in 


too fine a mould to bear about with un- | 


| 


blushing effrontry the consciousness of 
shame: her senses fled; and a con- 
firmed insanity has condemned her to 
a living death.’ 


trophe !” observed Evander. * But 





-——*+ A dreadful catas- | 


vou had still a son: there was a hope 
left.” ‘* Mark the sequel,” resumed 
the stranger, impressively. ‘ [his 
son, the pride of my life, was kd 
astray by those dissolute associates 
who make youth and inexperience their 
prey: and Frederick, though not dis- 
solute, so far forgot his fathe:’s pre 
cepts, that he fell into habits of 
thoughtless extravagance. To avert 
the unpleasant consequences attending 


| his indiscretion, he had recourse to 


means, too often the desperate recourse 
of the thoughtless and profuse—a 


, crime which seldom escapes detection: 
| he committed forgery—was detected 
|) —-tricd—and condemned ! 


Thus are 
a father’s hopes blasted forever! Have 


| [ not reason to say that yours is a hap- 


pier lot? tlow few, who hang over the 
cradle with exulting joy, know what 
misery these cherished objects will 
bring upon their heads! The tender 
promise nipped in the bud may seem 
an evil of magnitude : how slight is 
the pang, compared to that which tears 
the breast of the parent, who, after 
|years of anx:ous solicitude, lives to 
mourn, not only the death, but the 
| disgrace of his offspring! lo-morrow’s 


| dawn seals the doom of my lost Frede- 


to-morrow’s setting sun will 


| close the scene of his heart-broken moe 


ther:—I know it is an event which 
she cannot survive—what remains for 


| me !—despair !—a remnant of misery, 


that cannot be called existence.—Yet, 
you see I weep not: the sources of 
my tears are dried up. My children 


| knew not the extent of their miscon- 
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duct: they reflected not that their 
guilt would amount to parricide—a 
thought, that perhaps would deter ma- 
ny from the commission of venial 
faults, Your tears flow afresh! well! 
weep on! [I envy you the felicity of 


shedding them. Compare your cause || 


of grief with mine ; and they will be 
tears of joy, of resignation; while I 
wander forlorn and wretched, through 
the gloomy waste—a solitary, despond- 
ing being. Oh! who would be a pa- 
rent!” ‘The unfortunate stranger now 
grasped the hand of Evander, and ab- 
ruptly rushed into the thickest gloom 
of the adjacent wood, while the cor- 
rected mourner sought his home. The 
contrast was such, as while it pained 
his feelings, brought conviction to his 
mind. He weptno more the loss ofa 
child, who was perhaps snatched from 
alife of infamy, to certain beatitude. 
He felt asa parent, but bowed submis- 
sive as a christian, to the decrce of 
that Almighty Disposer of events, who 
13 invariably just and beneficent. 


-_ ——S + e-—- 
A FRAGMENT. 


“Tfheaven adraught of heav'’nly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in the melancholy vale ; 

°Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 

in calm retirement, breathe the tender tale, 

Beneath the milk-white thorn, that scents the 
ev’ning gale.” 

“This,” said Edward, as he was 
taking an evening excursion with Ma- 
tilda, is one of my favorite scraps of 

oetry: it contains, I conceive, an in- 
, > ’ 
teresting idea, quite In unison with our 


present happy situation.” ‘ Your sen- | 
timents pertectly agree with mine,” | 


replied his fair companion, * and the 
pleasing circumstance of being the par- 
ticipators of the blissful enjoyment, 
gives a peculiar interest to the stanza. 
During this enchanting season, how 
fascinating to rove thro’ these charm- 


ing scenes, when officious Cupid scat- | 


ters roses along the pathway!” While 
thus indulging themselves in mutual 


bird was hymning a requiem for de- 
parted day. 


* On a seat with green moss well supplied, 
| Edward still pleaded his cause : 
The fair one with blushes rephed, 

And the nightingale filld up the pause.” 





| As they sat admiring the surround- 


ing scenery, their attention was at- 
tracted by the rustling of some dry 
| Brass that lay at their feet, from which 
‘issued a viper. Matilda swooned— 
Edward, though much alarmed, in- 
|stantly despatched the venomous in- 
| truder, and, as Cowper says, “ taught 
it to come there no more.” Greatly 
agitated, he ran to the spring that bub- 
bled near, brought some water in the 
hollow of his hand, and, applying it to 
Matilda’s temples, soon restored her 
senses. While she, reclining on his 
arm, walked slowly homewards, Ed- 
| ward moralized on the singular adven- 
jture. ‘* How full,” he exclaimed, “ of 
| vicissitude is human life! The morn- 
| ing sun of pleasure may gild the scene, 
yet ere meridian noon it may be enve- 
loped in shades! How oft have the 
Tose buds, that encircled the brow of 
| Joy, been suddenly exchanged for the 
| cypress wreath of woe, and the brisk 
sallies of mirth for the dismal plaints 
of sorrow! Here, alas! the bowl of 
bliss is often dashed with gall; and the 
loveliest blossoms of hope blasted when 
| their sweets begin to gratify the sense, 
and their beauties to charm the eye.” 


‘* Crimson tints the rose adorn, 

Yet beneath them lurks the thorn; 

Fair and flow’ry shows the brake, 

! Yet it hides the ’vengeful snake.” 
SHENSTONE. 
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\ DISSIMULATION, 

| No man (says lord Chesterfield) is 
' ridiculous in the character which na- 
‘ture intended him to represent ; he be- 
|| comes so only when he assumes a part 
}to which his disposition of mind is not 
adapted. The remark will be found 
| universally correct. The simplicity of 
ithe ignorant never excites our con- 





converse, the source of light was sink- || tempt, but when it is clothed in vani- 
ing beneath the horizon, and the black-! ty; the lowest and most insignificant 
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of men may inspire a sentiment of pity, 


but will never be despised if he walk . 


in the path of hurnility ; and even the 
bold and daring villain who holds to 
the light the purposes of his soul, cre- 

ates an opinion far less degrading to 
humanity than the assassin whose face 
is decked in smiles.—Still we are ever 
unwilling to display the impression 
stamped on us by the hand of nature, 
and are always anxious to assume a 
character widely different from that 
which has been allotted to us. When 
the god of mirth was made the arbiter, 
to decide upon the performances of his 
fellow deities, he pronounced man to 
be the worst, because he had not a 
window in his breast, through which 
the secrets of his heart might appear, 
and by means of which the sincerity of 
his professions might be known. Far 
different from their present condition 
would mankind have been, had the ad- 
vice of Momus been pursued, and few, 
very few of us indeed, would have been 
grateful for the change. On the con- 
trary, it seems rather to be our desire 
to throw a veil over the only index that 
exists, for our earliest and our conti- 
nued efforts are made to conceal the 
real motive and impulse of the heart. 
Else, why does old age so often endea- 
vour to display the levity, and to parti- 
cipate in the ill-timed joys of youth ? 
Why does poverty enrobe itself in tin- 
sel, and feed upon the fancied plaudits 
of an undiscerned world ? 


Why does | 





i gen, 


| 


ignorance or folly assume the cloak of | 


wisdom, which every wind can throw 
aside, and display the deficiencies with- | 
in? How amiable was that philosopher 
whose only wish was to know the situ- 
ation for which the gods had intended | 
him, that so, he might make every ex- 
ertion in his power to further their de- 
signs | 
—— +e 


A PICTURE FROM LIFE. 
*¢ My good fellow,” said my friend, as I en- 


| 
i} 


AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 








| men.” 
raging his complaints, I rejated the adventure 
| of the robbed chest, 


_ker’s windows, stepped to expostulate 
i . 
i them for their cruelty, 
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look, and you will see my chest has been rob- 


bed.” “Yes,” 1 answered, “I perceive the 
lock has been forced, but I do not exec 
cover what there is to excite such rejoicing. 
‘* How blind you are,” he replied, rubbing his 
hands, and evincing by all his actions the 
greatest joy, © Don’t you see that the thieves 
who robbed my chest, have not found the five 
thousand dollars that were concealed in it ? 
They bave taken two hundred dollars trom the 
chest, and have left five thousand in the secret 
drawer, was there ever any thing so fortunate; 
had they discovered this, 1 should have been 
completely and inevitably ruined?’ He wasin 
the extacy of joy ; he did not think of the two 
hundred dollars he was robbed of; he thought 
only of the five thousand he had saved. As for 
me, I had some difficulty to compliment him, 
not being able to reconcile myself to that kind 
of fortune : leaving this philosopher, I went to 
relate, to another friend, the scene I had wit- 
nessed. I found him with a paper in his hand, 
anger in his eyes, and invective in his mouth. 
‘¢ The rascals,” said he, ‘* will not be satisfied 
ill they have drove me to the workhouse. 
Don’t you think, my dear fellow, that I am 
right ? Here is the receipt of my expenses for 
the year, itis double what it was the preced- 
ing ; I am exasperated beyond measure ; I will 
dismiss every scoundrel of them.’ You 
should dismiss them if they have deceived you; 
but I think I perceive, that if the bill is double 
this year, the profits are also four times more 
abundant than last year.” “ That has nothing 
to do with it,” he oe ‘“T am robbed~i 
am ruined—I am one of the most unfortunate of 
Instead of sharing his grief, and encou- 


ly dis- 
” 


and the joy his friend 
evinced in discovering he had not lost the 
whole of his property. He answered, that his 
friend was mad, and should be put into the 
hospital. His friend, to whom I afterwards re- 
lated the adventure of the bill of expenses, po- 
sitively said the same thing of him—* He isa 
foo), and should be put in a madhouse.” 


— + 


One of our modern spungers was reproached 
one day for dining so often among his friends. 
‘¢ What would you have me do ?” answered he, 
“I am pressed todoit.” True,” answered 
Monk Lewis, “ there’s noching more pressing 
than hunger.” 


a + 


On a public rejoicing night, a gent leman 
passing ws as the mob were breaking a qua- 
with 
as the poor man was 
sick in bed; on which awit, who happened to 
| be near, replied, ‘“That the gentleman hav- 


| ing for some time laboured under a complica- 
' tion of disorders, the mob were so compassion- 
” 


tered his study the other morning, “ I am one | 


of the most fortunate of men in the world, 


ate as to remove some of his fane 
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POETRY. 


THE THISTLE. 


A NATIONAL SonG, written for the Satnt An 
DREW'S ANNIVERSARY Fesrivan of 
the Scot's Corporation. 


{f Among the numerous benevolent associations 
which reflect lustre upon the British Nation, 
the Scorc1sH CorPORATION is deservedly 
the object of more than an usual degree of 
support and patronage: It relieves, at their 
own habitations, those Scottish poor who are 
not entitled to parechial assistance in Eng- 
land. Yhe sick—the aged—he infirm—the 
widow and orphaus of the gallant soldier— 
the intrepid seaman—or the industrious me- 
chanic, are scoihed and supporred in the 
lone hour of poverty and affliction; and those 
wie wish to r2pose at last amid the ashes of 
their kindred, are conveyed back tothe piace 
of ‘heir nativity ; rescued from the tempta- 
tions of vicc, and preserved from the keen 
stings of want and misery. Such institutions 
should be the pride and glory of the nation 
which gave them birth ; and objects like 
these, so hon urable to the head .nd heart, 
command our respect and admiration, in 
whatever country they exist } E. 


« Triumphant be the Tist/e still unfurl’d ! 
Dear symbol wild! on treedom’s hills it grows; 
Where Fingal s:emm’d the tyrant of the world, 
And Roman eagles tound unconquer’d foes.”’ 
CAMPBELL. 
Unscath’d by the light’ning,unbending in storms, 
On Scortia’s wild mountains her Thistle is 
seen ; 
Like the laurel, whose verdure no tempest de- 
torms, 
Its foliage, and flow’rs are eternally green. 
Fair emblem of Scotlund to liberty dear— 
It waves on her bonnet and twines round her 
speur, 
And fix’d in her rocks by the thunderbolts’ 
wrath, 
Is Sr. ANpReEw’s green Thistle—the pride of 
the north. 
Through ages of strife on each ocean and shore, 


It has wreath’d her proud records of valour | 


and fame : 
At Corunni it droops on the tomb of her 
Moore, 
In England it circles the brows of her 
GRAECME. 
Now twin'd with the olive, its glories increase, 
*Tis the chupéet of triumph—the garland ot peace; 
Nor wither’d or sear’d by an enemy’s wrath, 
Blooms the Thistle of ScorLanp—the pride of 
the north 
When heart broken virtue, forsaken and poor, 
Bends lowly in sorrow, compassion to crave ; 
The sons of St. ANpDRew will comfort restore; 
And the widow and fatherless snatch from 
the grave. 

















The tear-drop «t pity that falls for their grief, 

Shall soothe the sad mourner with timely relief; 

While her orphans are shelter’d from poverty’s | 
wrath, 


| By the Scot’s rovaAL TuistLe—the Pring 


OF THE NoRTH! 
> 


THE SLEEP OF DEATH. 
How sweet to sink \« balmy rest, 
When struggling with the sense of pain : 
When long the weary troubled breast, 
Has sigh’d for ease, but sigh’d in vain! 
Sweet is the silence of the tomb, 
To him who treads a path of woes ; 
Who faints in sorrow’s mazy gloom, 
And sigts for retug. and repose. 
Soft as the dews on violets rest, 
Sweet as the zephyr’s balmy breath, 
Is sleep that lulls the weary bre :st ; 
But sweeter stillthe sleep of death ! 


——B + ae 





THE VILLAGE MAID. 


Your village maid forever true, 
Will own no passion but for you, 
Your village maid believe. 
She Knows no art ; she knowsno guile ; 
No cunning lurks beneath her smile ; 
She never will deceive. 
Within these wild romantic delts, 
Far from the trea h’rous world she dwells, 
Your village maid so true. 
Say, can you love your village maid, 
And live with her amid this shade, 
And bid the world adieu ? 
The stock dove from the slumb’ring grove, 
Shall sweetly swell the note of love, 
And chaunt our nuptial song. 
Serene our days shall pass away— 
Oh stay! ye flatU’ring moments stay, 
Nor glide so swift along. 


——- oo 


TOA BRIDE. 


The more divinely beautiful thou art, 
Lady, of love’s inconstancy beware ; 
Watch o’er thy charms, and with an angel’s 
care, 
Oh guard thy maiden purity of heart. 
At every whisper of temptation start. 
The lightest breathings of unhallow’d air, 
Love’s tender, trembling lustre will impair, 
Till all the light of innocence depart. 
Fresh from the bosom of sone A pine hill, 
When the coy fountain sparkles into day, 
And sun beams bathe and brighten in its rill, 
If here a plant, and there a flow’r, in play, 
Bending to sip the little channel fill, 
It ebbs and languishes, and dies away. é 
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